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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XIV. 


Harvest. 
The glad harvest-time has not been neglected by the 


Poets. Thomson takes us into “the ripened field” 


with his solemn cadences :— 


“‘Soon’as the morning trembles o’er the sky, 
And, unperceiv’d, unfolds the spreading day ; 
Before the ripened field the reapers stand, 

In fair array ; each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameless gentle offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 
While thro’ their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 

His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Be not too narrow, husbandman! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh think! 

How good the God of harvest is to you, 

Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields ; 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder ; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give.” 


Tuomson. has 


The prosaic character of the field-work 1s somewhat 
changed when we hear the song of Wordsworth’s soli- 
tary reaper :— 

“ Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 


No. 867 . 





Butall the practical ] 
toa past time. Will it ever come again as 
escribed it? 


“ Come, sons of summer, by whose toil 
We are the lords of wine and oil ; 


Alone she cuts, and biuds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers, in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 

Sach thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? , 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened—motionless and still ; 

And when I mounted up the hill, ‘ 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.” 
Worpswortu. 


By whose tought labours and rongh hands 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 
Crown’d with the ears of corn, now come, 


And to the pipe sing harvest home. 


Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Drest up with all the country art. 


Vou. XIV.—3 D 





try of Harvest-Home belongs 
Herrick 
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See, here a maukin, there a sheet, 
As spotless pure as it is sweet ; 
The mares, and frisking fillies, 


Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains ard wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crown’d. 
About the cart hear how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout, 
Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 
Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves ; 
Some cross the fill-horse, some with great 
Devotion stroke the home-borne wheat ; 
While other rustics, less attent 

To prayers than to merriment, 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boys, to your lord’s hearth, 
Glitt’ring with fire, where, for your mirth, 
Ye shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef ; 

With upper stories, mutton, veal, 

And bacon, which makes full the meal, 
With sev'ral dishes standing by, 

As, here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all-tempting frumentie. 

And for to make the merry cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There 's that which drowns all care, stout beer ; 
Which freely drink to your lord's health, 
Then to the plough, the commonwealth, 

Next to your flails, your fanes, your fatts ; 
‘Then to the maids with wheaten hats ; 

‘To the rough sickle, and the crook’d scythe, ' 
Drink, frolic, boys, till all be blythe. 

Feed and grow fat, and as ye eat, 

Be mindful that the lab’ring neat, 

As you, may bave their full of meat ; 

And know, besides, ye must revoke 

The patient ox unto the yoke, 

And all go back unto the plough 

And harrow, though they ’re hang’d up now. 
And, you must know, your lord's word ’s true, 
Feed him ye must, whose food fills you. 

And that this pleasure is like rain, 
Not sent ye for to drown your pain, 
But for to make it spring again.” 

Herrick, 


We want the spirit of brotherhood-——not the spirit 
of es peuavios and poaching—to bring back the 
English country-life 
old poets : 


which gladdened the hearts of the 


“ Sweet country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others’, not their own ; 
But serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 
Thou never plough’st the ocean's foam ' 
To seek and bring rough pepper home ; 
Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 
To bring from thence the scorched clove ; 
Nor, with the loss of thy lov'd rest, 
Bring'st home the ingot from the west : 
No, thy ambitions master-piece 
Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 
Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year: 
But walk'st about thine own dear bounds, 
Not ing others’ larger grounds ; 
For well thou know’st 't is not the extent 
When now the cock, the ploughman's 

now . ‘s honm. 

Calls forth the lil ~wristed morn; 
Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 
Which, though well soil’d, yet thou dost knew; 
That the best compost for the lands 
Is the wise master's feet and hands: 
There at the plough thou find'st thy team, 
Pitre Roe et magus A agp thelr 
A st up, by singing how 
The kingdom's portion is the plough: — ra 
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This done, then to th’ enamel'd meads 
Thou go’st, and as thy foot there treads, 
Thou seest a present God-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 

And smell'st the breath of great-ey'd kine 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine : 

Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat 
Unto the dew-laps up in meat ; 

And as thou look’st, the wanton steer, 
The heifer, cow, and ox draw near, 

To make a pleasing pastime there ; 

These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 
And find’st their bellies there as full 

Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool ; 
And leay’st them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd piping on a hill. 

For sports, for pageavtry, and plays, 

Thou hast thy eves and holidays ; 

On which the young men and maids meet 
To exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the homely country round, 
With daffodils and daisies crown’d. 

Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 
Thy May-poles too with garlands grac’d, 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale, 

Thy shearing-feast, which never fail, 

Thy harvest home, thy wassail bowl, 
That’s toss’d up after Fox i’ th’ hole, 

Thy mummeries, thy twelve-tide kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings, 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit, 
And no man pays too dear for it : 

To these thou hast thy times to go 
And trace the hare i’ th’ treacherous snow ; 
Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 

The lark into the trammel net ; 
Thou hast thy cockrood and thy glade, 
To take the precious pheasant made ; 
Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pitfalls then 
To catch the pusuins birds, not men. 
O happy life! if that their good 
Their Peto but understood ; 
Who all the day themselves do please, 
And younglings, with such sports as these ; 
And, lying down, have nought t’ affright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night.” 
Herrick, 


The Jast poet who has described Harvest-Home was 
Bloomfield, the “Farmer’s Boy.” Even this solitary 
festival belongs, we fear, to the things that were before 
the flood. Our farmers give harvest-drink; they 
withhold their sympathy and friendship :— 


“ Here once a year Distinction lowers her crest ; 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 
Are equal, all; and round the happy ring 
The reaper’s eyes exulting glances fling, 
And warm’d with gratitude he quits his place, 
With sunburnt hands, and ale-enliven’d face, 
Refills the jug his honoured host to tend, 
To serve at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale.” 

BLooMFIRLD. 





ENLARGEMENT OF OBJECTS. 
_ (From the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia Supplement.’) 

Tue mind forms a judgment of the apparent magni- 
tudes of visible objects chiefly from the angles subtended 
at the eye by their principal linear dimensions; but 
many circumstances render that judgment erroneous, 
and create illusions respecting apparent magnitude of 
which it is important to be aware. 

When objects are near a spectator, the forms and 
colours of their parts usually afford distinct perceptions 
of them; and since, in proportion as the objects are 





more remote, the quantity of light reflected from them 
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to the eye diminishes, the perceptions both of outline 
and colour diminish in intensity. Hence, indistinct- 
ness of form and colour being in the mind associated 
with remoteness, when from any cause an object ap- 
pears indistinct, and at the same time to subtend at the 
eye an angle equal to that under which it is usually 
seen at a given distance, the imagined remoteness 
gives rise to a perception of increased magnitude. It 
is thus that a well-known object, as a man, seen by 
night or through a fog, appears to be much greater 
than it would be if seen at an equal distance by day- 
light or in an atmosphere free from vapour. For a 
like reason, the image of a familiar object, as a man in 
dull-coloured clothing, when seen at a distance against 
a bright sky, seems greater than in other circumstances 
it would be at an equal distance ; for the sensibility of 
the eye being diminished by the surrounding brightness, 
the object is obscurely seen, 

The parts of space about a spectator extending in- 
definitely in every direction from the surface of the 
earth, and the human eye being incapable of appre- 
ciating differences between the distances of objects 
when those distances become great, it follows that, 
like as a long straight wall seen at a small] distance 
from its front appears to be a circular arc, the figure 
of the sky must be, apparently, a portion of the con- 
cave surface of asphere. Now, a series of objects be- 
yond one another give indications of distance, and this 
a spectator may obtain on looking along nearly level 
ground towards the horizon; while the absence of 
intermediate objects between him and the part of the 
heavens above his head, whether the sky be unclouded 
or completely overcast, will lead him to imagine that 
the summit of the celestial vault is comparatively near 
him. Thus the apparent figure of the vault is a seg- 
ment less than a hemisphere; the ratio of the vertical 
height to the semidiameter of the base being about as 
1 to3or 4. It follows that a plane imagined to touch 
the surface of the visible heavens near the horizon 
would make with the latter an acute angle; and, if we 
form our estimate of the magnitudes of the sun and 
moon, or of the distances between stars, by their pro- 
jections upon the face of the sky, it is evident that the 
pone disks or spaces will appear greater near the 

orizon than near the zenith, particularly in directions 
tending towards the zenith. This is conceived to be, 
in part, the cause of the apparent enlargement of the 
sun and moon, and of the distances between stars when 
viewed near the horizon, and the illusion is strength- 
ened by the false judgment which is made of magni- 
tude on account of the perception of a great distance 
horizontally. Some part of the effect, moreover, may 
be due to the diminution of the brightness of the celes- 
tial bodies on account of the light lost by the rays 
passing through the denser part of the atmosphere 
and the vapours in the horizon ; small stress should, 
however, be laid on this circumstance, since, on look- 
ing at the sun or moon in the horizon through a tube 
which allows nothing but the celestial body to be seen, 
the illusion vanishes, though the diminution of tint re- 
mains. The apparent magnitudes in the horizon, 
when messured by a micrometer, are rather less than 
they are whez observed near the zenith. 

The visible magnitudes of luminous objects, as the 
sun, the moon, or the planets, are probably at all times 
greater than the geometrical magnitudes, on account 
of the imperfection of the eye: if a spectator who is 
very short-sighted Jook at the full. moon, he will ob- 
serve that the visible image is made up of a great 
number of moons surrounding, and venti overlaying 
one which appears to be in the centre, so that the dia- 
meter of the compounded image is more than double 
the simple diameter of the moon. _ A single image of 


the moon is apparently restored when such spectator 
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places before the eye a concave lens of a certain cur- 
vature; but an enlargement of the disk still exists to 
a certain degree, probably, even for those eyes which 
are considered as in the most natural state. 

An apparent diminution of the magnitudes of objects 
with which we are familiar takes place when they are 
seen in situations which lead us to consider them as 
nearer to us than they really are, and this may be ex- 
emplified by what is known to occur when men, horses, 
&c. in a street are seen from the top of a high build- 
ing, or when a man standing on a high building is 
seen from the ground. The error of judgment may be 
rectified by frequently viewing such objects in the like 
circumstances, for it will at length be found that they 
appear in such situations as large as when viewed at 
equal distances on level ground. 





Savings Banks.—The capital invested in 1842, in the Savin 
Banks in the United Kingdom, amounted to twenty-three mil- 
lions six hundred and ninety-three thousand pounds. This capi- 
tal was the property of eight hundred and seventy-four thousand 
seven hundred and fifteen depositors, | Of this number only 
about one in fifteen held deposits above one hundred pounds, 
There are thus above a million (1,061,661) of people (including 
the fundholders under one hundred pounds, with the depositors 
in the Savings Banks) who cannot be pronounced rich in the 
common sense of the word, but who have what is commonly 
called “a stake in the country.” But there are even additions 
still to be made to the large number who have monied capital 
invested in public securities. The capital of Friendly Societies 
deposited in Savings Banks amounts to one million’ one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand pounds; there are besides nearly four 
hundred Friendly Societies whose investments amount to nearly 
one million five hundred thousand pounds, and who have a di- 
rect account with the National Debt Commissioners ; and thus, 
probably, half a million people, members of Friendly Societies, 
in addition to the million of small fundholders and other Sav- 
ings Banks depositors, have “a stake in the country.’’ A stake 
in the country! Who has not a stake in the country? The hum- 
blest man who has shelter, and clothes, and food for a single day, 
has a stake in the country ; because the stakes, the “ plants,’ cf 
other men ensure that he shall have food and clothes and shelter 
the next day ;—that if misfortune happen, he shall be main- 
tained ; and that, besides this indirect interest in the stakes of 
others, ne may obtain by industry a positive stake himself—be- 
come a capitalist, and learn then, that labour and capital are not 
natural enemies, but the real partners in the production of riches 
and happiness.— Capital and Labour, new edition, in Knight’s 
Weekly Volume. 


Native Marriages in Australia.—Wives are considered the 
absolute property of the husband, and can be given away, or ex- 
changed, or lent, according to his caprice. A husband is deno- 
minated in the Adelaide dialect, Yongarra, Martanya (the owner 
or proprietor of a wife), Female children are betrothed usually 
from early infancy, and such arrangements are usually adhered 
to; still in many cases circumstances occur frequently to cause 
an alteration ; but if not, the girls generally go to live with their 
husbands about the age of twelve, and sometimes even earlier. 
Relatives nearer than cousins are not allowed to marry. Female 
orphans belong to the nearest male relative, as also does a widow, 
instead of to the nearest male relative of the husband, as was found 
to be the case in Western Australia by Captain Grey. Two or 
three months generally elapse before the widow goes to another 
husband ; but if the wife dies, the man takes another as soon as 
he can get one. If a woman having young children, join an- 
other tribe, the children go with her ; but I am not aware whether 
they would remain permanently attached to that tribe or not. 
Brothers often barter their sisters for wives for themselves, but it 
can only be done with the ts’ consent, or after their death. 
If a wife be stolen, war is always continued until she is given up, 
or another female in her place. There is no ceremony connected 
with the undertaking of marriage. In those cases where I have 
witnessed the giving away of a wife, the woman was simply 
ordered by the nearest male relative in whose disposal she was, 
to" take up her “rocko,” the bag in which a female carries the 
effects of her- husband, and go to the man’s camp to whom 
she had been given.—E. J. Eyre’s Expeditions into Central 





Australia. 
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[Abingdon.] 


ABINGDON. 


Quiet, clean, and dull is Abingdon now, like many 
another old town whose small manufacturing trade has 
departed, leaving it dependent on agriculture for what 
business is done in it. On market-days it wakes a 
little from its somnolent condition, and lately it was 
roused almost into a bustle by the unwonted and nearly 
unremembered circumstance of a contested election. 

hat was soon over, however, and it at once relapsed 
into its usual drowsihood. So much s0, indeed, that 
the subsequent visit of its member for the purpose of 
giving a dinner to the electors did not disturb it. We 
happened to be there then, and witnessed the apathy of 
the uninvited. Four gaping rustics represented the 
mob assembled outside the place of meeting on that 
occasion. We counted them, and vouch for the accu- 
racy of the numeration. 

Abingdon is not a place a stranger would long to 
settle down iti for life, yet something of interest might 
be found in it for a day or two. Its situation is not 
striking, nor is the neighbourhood of it remarkable for 
its beauty, yet both are pleasant—standing near the 
junction of the Ock with the Thames, where the 
Thames is not the most picturesque, it yet 
some agreeable features, and some diversity of scenery. 
Once it was a place of considerable importance. A 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, quoted in Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, describes it as being anciently a large 
and wealthy city, where was the royal residence of the 
Mercian kings; and whither people resorted to assist 
at the great councils of the nation. Long previous to 
the introduction of Christianity it was, if we may trust 
the same authority, a British station. 

As its subsequent fame was long owing to the con- 
nection of the monastery with it, we notice its founda- 
tion. In the reign of Kentwin, King of the West 
Saxons, who died ini 686, Cissa, one of his viceroys, or 
his nephew Heane, or both jointly, founded a monas- 
tery in honour of the Virgin Mary, for twelve monks 
of the Benedictine order, Heane being made their first 
abbot. The site of the monastery was, it is said, a hill 
called Abendune, near Bayworth, in the adjoining 

ish of Sunningwell. After the death of Kentwin, 
entwell, his son and successor, not only confirmed to 
Heane and his monks the grant of their monastery, 
but gave to them the town of Seovechesham, with 





all its appendages—a right royal gift. And he was 
further pleased to command that the town should 
henceforth be called Abendon, after the place whereon 
the abbey then stood. This is the statement of a 
monkish writer of the thirteenth century, but it is pro- 
bably, in part at least, fabulous. The name most 
likely arose, as Camden suggests, from its connection 
with the abbey: Abbendon signifying the abbey-town. 
During the reign of Ethelwulf, the brother and prede- 
cessor of the great Alfred, and in the early part of 
Alfred’s own reign, the Danes overran and rav the 
larger part of Berkshire. The monastery of Abingdon 
was destroyed by them, but it was Alfred himself who 
completed the ruin of the poor monks, by taking from 
them their town and all their estates, as a snlkment 
for not having resisted the enemy with sufficient zeal. 
His grandson Edred, however, restored their posses- 
sions to them, and laid the first stone of a new monas- 
tery, the erection of which was carried on by St. Ethel- 
wold, the abbot (for Abingdon can boast of at least one 
saint), and completed by Ordgar, his successor. The 
munificence of subsequent benefactors raised it to the 
foremost rank of the monastic institutions of the king- 
dom, both in honour and wealth. It was made one of 
the mitred abbeys, and at the suppression of the monas- 
teries its annual income was about two thousand 

ounds. Leland, whose survey was, it will be recol- 
ected, made soon after the dissolution, describes the 
monastery as a magnificent pile of buildings; and 
Camden speaks of the ruins as exhibiting, in his time, 
evident marks of its former grandeur. Besides what 
we have mentioned there does not appear to have been 
much of importance in its history. In 1326 it was plun- 
dered by the townsmen in atumult. Holinshed states 
that Engelwinus, bishop of Durham, was imprisoned 
in the abbey, and, finally, starved to death there, in 
1073. According to Godwin, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
the chronicler, was some time abbot of Abingdon, where 
he was buried. St. Edward, king and martyr, is also 
said to have been interred at Abingdon. William the 
Conqueror spent his Easter at Abingdon in 1084, and 
at his departure left his younger son to be educated at 
the convent. That the monks did their duty by him 
appears evident from the fame he acquired by his 
learning, so unusual in a prince then, that he was 
called Beauclerc on account of it. When Heane became 
abbot of the original monastery, his sister established a 
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nunnery here, but it was afterwards removed to 
Witham, in this county. Very little remains of the 
abbey now. The abbey church is quite gone; some 
of the rooms belonging to the monastery are in exist- 
ence,—one of them has an ancient fire-place, with 
slender pillars on each side, of the time of Henry IIT. 
Besides these, the gateway represented in our en- 
graving is the only portion left. It is a graceful struc- 
ture, though in very indifferent. preservation. It is 
now used as a police station. 

From the breaking out of the great civil war Abing- 
don played a somewhat important part in the contest. 
Both parties attached importance to the ion of 
it, ahd in the large collection of pamphlets in the Bri- 
tish Museum belonging to this period are several 
relating to Abingdon. Charles at the outset esta- 
blished the head-quarters of his horse at Abingdon, 
and in the early part of 1644 carried his queen there. 
In that year it was taken by the army of the Parlia- 
ment: the Royalists made several attempts to retake it 
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—its proximity to Oxford making it most desirable to 
dispossess the Commonwealth soldiers of it, if possible 
—but their efforts were unsuccessful, although Rupert 


himself commanded one attack upon it. Waller's 
army plundered the town and greatly injured its build- 
ings, and entirely ore its fine old cross. 

Now the most noticeable edifices it contains are its 
two churches—though there are some others worth 
looking at. The oldest church is the smaller of the 
two ; it stands near the abbey gate, and is dedicated to 
St. Nicholas. Its erection has been attributed to 
Abbot Nicholas de Colchan, about the year 1300; but 
it is probable he only rebuilt and altered it, as parts of 
it are evidently of an older date. The lower part is 
Norman, and there are traces of Norman arches where 
others of a somewhat later period have been inserted 
in their places. It is a plain church, and presents no 
very remarkable feature either externally or internally, 
though it would repay the attention of the architectural 
antiquary. In one of the windows are the arms of 





(St. Nichoias Church, Abingdon. ] 


Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York; there are also a 
few monuments, but none of interest. St. Helen’s 
church, near the river, is a much larger structure, and 
has been a very handsome one. It consists of a spa- 
cious chancel and nave, with two aisles on each side, 
and has a lofty and elegant spire. It is of the early 
part of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
turies, and has some large and noble windows, but 
some have been altered and others blocked up. Few 
churches perhaps have undergone more disfiguration, 
especially in the interior, than this. Galleries have 
been erected and additions made, without any regard 
to the original design. The whole of the body of the 
church has been filled with very tall and very ugly 
pews. Windows have been in various places stopped 
up—the splendid east window, for instance, to accom- 
modate a “classic” altarpiece. The old Gothic pillars 
have been decorated with a gay colouring, to make 
them resemble house-painters’ marble, and almost 
every imaginable kind of finery has been substituted 
for the solemn grandeur of the original. It would be 
useless therefore to attempt to describe the interior ; 
we shall only mention that, besides the arches and 
main parts of the edifice, much tracery that can be 
made out in spite of the whitewash, and some frag- 
ments of the roof uncovered by plaster, are left worthy 
of notice. Inthe Lady’s aisle, or chancel of our Lady, as 
it is called, is a portion of a very beautiful carved 
wooden roof, having in its panels figures of prophets, 
saints, &c. painted, with their namés under them, 
and having richly carved canopies over their heads. 








Tradition says it is a fragment of the old abbey 
roof, but that is not probable, as it appears to have 
been constructed for its present situation. In a 
gallery in this aisle is a portrait of Mr. Wm. Lee, 
accompanied by a genealogical tree, and an inscription 
which states that he died in 1637, “having been fifty- 
three years one of the principal burgesses, and five 
times mayor of Abingdon, and had in his lifetime issue 
from his loins two hundred lacking but three.” It 
must be admitted that this is a goodly progeny for a 
man to see, but it is quite insignificant in comparison 
of that of Lady Temple, who, according to Dr. Plot, 
“before she died saw seven hundred descended from 
her!” In the north aisle there is a showy monument 
by Hickey, erected pursuant to the will of a Mrs. 
Hawkins, who at her death, in 1780, left 400/. for the 
purpose. It contains a full length statue of herself, 
together with busts of her father, mother, and sister, 
and also of the Rev. Walter Hart (author of ‘ The Life 
of Gustavus Adolphus,’ and vice-principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon), who died in 1768, on the eve of their 
intended marriage. She bequeathed money for preach- 
ing four annual sermons, on stated days, one of them 
being the anniversary of his death. She also left a hand- 
some sum to local charities. Another monument has a 
air of scales hung over it—being those with which the 
read the person to whom it was erected left to be dis- 
tributed to the poor at certain seasons, is weighed out 
to them. 
Abingdon indeed appears to have ever had an un 
usually charitable population, and some of the mos! 
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Abbot, the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Moore, the author of ‘ The Gamester,’ are among the 
most celebrated of its natives in late years. It is to be 
regretted that no local history of it has been written. 
It would afford sufficient matter for a very interesting 
one,. and would be a oma gr and praiseworthy em- 


prominent, if not the handsomest, of its buildings are 
appropriated to the use of the decayed inhabitants. 
At avery early period a brotherhood was established 
here, who, having erected a cross in.the church of St. 
Helen, called themselves the Brethren of the Holy 
Cross. As early as 1389 they maintained a priest, and 
had two proctors chosen annually to manage their 
affairs, and it was mainly by their efforts that the two 
bridges of Burford and Culhamford were constructed, 
to the great advantage of the town. They were incor- 
porated by royal charter in 1442, and empowered to 
possess lands to the annual value of 40/. for the pur- 
pose of keeping the roads between Dorchester and 
Abingdon in repair; and for the maintenance of thir- 
teen poor men and women, and a chaplain to officiate 
in the church of St, Helen’s. Seven commissioners 
were appointed to the oversight of the fraternity, of 
whom Thomas Chaucer, the son of the poet, was one. 
It was about this time that they erected the beautiful 
cross which formerly stood in the market-place, and 
which Sir Edward Walker, in his ‘Historical Dis- 
courses,’ calls “the greatest ornament of the place, 
being a goodly piece for beauty and antiquity.” Rich- 
ard Symons, an officer in the army of Charles I., 
describes it as octagonal, and adorned with three rows 
of statues of kings, saints, and bishops. He was at 
Abingdon in May, 1644, soon after which the soldiers 
of Waller, on taking possession of the town, sawed 
down the cross. The more famous cross at Coventry 
is said to have been imitated from this. The only relic 
left of it is the representation of it painted on the east 
end of Christ’s Hospital. To return to our “ bre- 
thren.” In 1457 they appointed two priests, at a salary 
of 62. 13s. 4d. each: one of them was called the “ rood 
priest,” his duty being to pray for benefactors to the 
rood ; and the other the “bridge priest,” it being his 


_ duty to pray for the benefactors to the bridges and 


roads, At this time it was the custom of the fraternity 
“to give a very bountiful feast,” providing plenty of 
victuals, twelve priests to sing a dirge, twelve min- 
strels to make the company merry, together with 
solemn processions, pageants, plays, May games, &c. 
But the feast was not quite given, for ‘those who sat 
at dinner paid one rate, and those that for want of 
room did stand, another.” The guild was dissolved 
along with the other religious establishments in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; but Edward VI, at the request 
of Sir John Mason, a native of the town, and a great 
benefactor to it, granted a new charter in 1553 to some 
of the principal inhabitants incorporating them by the 
name of the governors of Christ’s Hospital. There have 
been many changes in it since then, but it will suffice 
to mention its present state. In the old hospital there 
are fourteen poor persons maintained; and in a new 
building erected out of the hospital funds in 1718 
eighteen persons are maintained, but their privileges 
are somewhat inferior to those on the old foundation. 
The old building is a curious brick and timber struc- 
ture, with cloisters; on the front of it are several rude 
paintings of figures and allegorical devices, with in- 
scriptions enforcing the px of alms-giving. Both 
these buildings are in St. Helen’s church-yard, where 
also are two others devoted to the same purpose. In 
one of them, also rebuilt out of the funds of Christ's 
Hospital, six poor men and their wives are supported ; 
and in the other, founded in 1707, by Mr. Twisty, who 
gave 17002. to build and endow an almshouse, three 
pvor persons of both sexes are supported. In another 
part of the town is an ancient hospital, mentioned by 
Leland, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, in whic 
four men and their wives are maintained. The other 
buildings in Abingdon are the market-place and town- 
hall, and a rather handsome bridge over the Thames. 
Abingdon has produced a few persons of eminence. 
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ployment for an inhabitant of it who is fortunate 
enough to possess the necessary leisure and inform- 
ation. 





FURRIERY anv FUR-DRESSING. 


Tue various kinds of furs brought from abroad, as 
well as some found in our own country, may be classed 
according to their use as felted furs and dressed furs. 

Felted Furs.—These include all such as are employed 
in hat-making ; and are principally the skins of the 
hare, the rabbit, the beaver, and the neutria. Ifthe skin 
is taken off the animal in winter, when the fur is full, 
soft, and fine, it is called “ seasoned,” and obtains the 
highest price; but if taken off at any other period of 
the year, it is comparatively short, coarse, hairy, and 
less valuable, and obtains the name of “‘ unseasoned 
skin.” 

In the preparation of hares’ fur for the hatter, the 
skin, after being opened and spread out flat, is rubbed 
with a kind of saw called a rake, for the purpose of 
clearing away the dirt and dried blood without detach- 
ing any of the fur itself. This done, the skin is 
damped on the pelt or inner side, and several are 

ressed one on another to remove creases and irregu- 
arities. Next ensues the separation of the furry 
covering from the felt beneath. This covering is of 
two kinds; an external coat of long hairs which 
possess no felting properties, and an internal coat of 
fine or true fur. These are removed separately. A 
pair of shears, something like those used in shearing 
sheep, are worked al] over the surface of the skin so as 
to cut off the coarse hair without damaging the fine 
fur beneath ; and to effect this properly is a difficult 
operation. The skin before this shearing was of a 
brownish colour, but when the external hair is re- 
moved the fur beneath appears as a beautiful black 
jet. To remove this fur is the next stage. The skin, 
extended smooth and even, is placed upon a square 
cutting-board made of willow, wetted occasionally to 
avoid blunting the edge of the knife employed in the 
cutting. This knife is about six inches long by three 
broad, and has a rough edge; it is shaped something 
like a cheese-cutter, so as to be used alike backwards 
and forwards. With such a knife the fur is cut gradu- 
ally in every part of the pelt; the knife follows the di- 
rection which the fur naturally takes on the animal's 
skin, that is, from the head towards the tail. The 
whole of the fur from one skin is either collected toge- 
ther as a light fleecy mass, or is separated into parcels 
according to the different qualities of the different 

ts. 

P'The preparation of rabbits’ fur for the hatter is some- 
what different from the above in its earlier stages, on 
account of the greater greasiness of the pelt, or inner 
surface of the skin. By the use of a knife in a peculiar 
way, the thin cuticle on which the grease or fat is de- 
posited is stripped off, bringing the impurities sway 
with it. The surface beneath is then rubbed wit 
whiting. The rabbit-skin, like that of the hare, has 
two kinds of hair or fur; but the coarser, instead of 
being removed by shearing, requires to be pulled; this 
is done by a short knife about three inches long, held 
against a leathern shield worn over the thumb: the 
hairs are grasped, a few at a time, between the knife 
and the thumb, and pulled out. A double care is here 
requisite; to avoid cutting the hair instead of pulling 
it, and to avoid pulling or cutting the fine fur beneath. 
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When this is done, the fine fur is cut off in the same 
manner as hare’s fur. 

For the neutria skins (the commercial name of the 
skin obtained from the Coypou) the processes are 
nearly the same. The skin has derived its name (vari- 
ously written neutria, nutria, neutra, nuetra) from the 
Spanish name for an otter, to whose skin it bears some 
resemblance. It is full of fat and grease, and requires 
a thorough washing with soap and boiling water before 
being “‘ pulled.” The outer or coarse hairs are treated 
like those of the rabbit, and not like those of the hare ; 
being stronger, too, they require a sharper knife and 
a stronger pull for their extraction. Not only. the 
pelt-side, but also the fur-side, is full of grease, and 
need a thorough purification before the removal of 
the hairs and fur. When the external hair has been 
pulled, the inner fur is cut in the same way as the 
others, 

The skin of the beaver is, in many respects, the most 
serviceable of them all for the hatter’s purpose. It is, 
however, so full of grease, that the pelt requires to be 
scoured with fullers’-earth and whiting before it attains 
a sufficient state of cleanness. The coarse hairs are 
pulled out by the knife and thumb, and being of no use 
to the hatter, they are sold as a stuffing for cushions. 
Then comes the cutting or cropping, which is, at the 
present day and in the largest establishments, effected 
by a very beautiful machine. There isa long, broad, 
and sharp blade, equalling in length the full width of 
the beaver-skin, and so adjusted as to fall rapidly with 
a chopping action against or near the edge of another 
blade beneath. The skin is placed between the two, 
and is attached to a piece of mechanism by which it is 
drawn gradually from end to end between them: as it 
passes, the sharp blade crops the fur from off the pelt, 
which it does so effectually that not a particle of fur is 
Jeft behind, and yet the pelt is not cut through in any 
part. The fur falls down in a Jight flocculent layer on 
an endless apron beneath, from whence it is removed 
when the pelt is denuded. This fur is of three or four 
different qualities, that from the cheek being the finest 
and most valuable ; and to separate them one from an- 
other, a method at once simple and elegant is adopted. 
The fur is placed in a large chest or trough, where it 
comes within the action of a fan revolving two thou- 
sand times in a minute: the current excited by this 
fan is so violent, that it whirls the fur along a hollow 
trunk or channel fifty feet in length. During the 
passage of the fur, the relative specific gravities of the 
filaments effect a separation without any further inter- 
ference : those which are largest and coarsest fall first, 
and are deposited on the bottom of the first compart- 
ment of the trough; those which are next heavier are 
deposited farther on; and lastly, the finest and best 
parts of the fur are blown to the extreme end of the 
trough, whence they can be taken without admixture 
with any of the others. 

The cutting of the fur from the pelt by machinery 
has been attempted for various furs, but it has suc- 
ceeded only in .respect to beaver: this is said to be 
owing to the circumstance that the beaver-felt is very 
regular in thickness and uniform in surface; whereas 
most of the other pelts are irregular or unequable. If 
the blade of the machine by passing off an irregular 

art of the pelt should cut off a small bit of the latter, 
it would be the means of spoiling the mass of fur un- 
less removed. Attempts have been made to detach 
the fur from the pelt by chemical instead of mechanical 
means. In tanning and leather-dressing the hair and 
wool of the animal are often loosened by being exposed 
for some hours to the action of some acid or other 
chemical agent; and it has been supposed that the 
same result would be obtained in respect to fur for 
hatters’ purposes ; but it is found that though separable 





by such means, the fur is considerably injured in its 
felting properties, an objection fatal to the adoption of 
the plan. 

Other kinds of fur besides the four above named are 
employed in hat-making, but are not so generally ser- 
viceably. Mole-fur is fine and regular, but is almost 
too short to be available. Musquash, or musk-rat fur, is 
employed to some considerable extent. Seal-fur pre- 
sents a dull appearance when worked up as a covering 
to a hat, being deficient in the delicate glossiness which 
distinguishes beaver. O¢ter-fur is finer than that of 
the seal, and is so far more serviceable, but it does not 
take a good black dye. According to the price at 
which a hat is intended to be sold, so is the selection of 
the fur employed. A good beaver hat contains in the 
foundation or body a mixture of fine wool with rabbit's 
fur, and in the covering beaver-fur alone: this is the 
standard, from which a departure takes place accord- 
ing to the price. 

Some kinds of fur which are rather deficient in the 
felting property are made to undergo a process termed 
“carroting,” so called from the colour imparted thereby 
to the fur. This consists in wetting the skin (before 
the fur has been yet cropped from the pelt) with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and quickly drying it either near 
a strong fire or by means of a heated iron passed over 
it. The fur of the same species of animal often differs 
very much in felting quality, according to the district 
where it is found. Thus the fur of the rabbit is said 
to possess a stronger felting quality when obtained 
from an animal reared near the sea-coast than from an 
inland animal: those of the eastern coast of England, 
from Lincolnshire to the Tweed, are considered the 
finest. The fur of the English hare, as a second ex- 
ample, is found to be both finer in quality and stronger 
in felting power than that of any other variety of the 
hare. 

Dressed Furs.—By this term we designate those furs 
which are retained on the original pelt, and in that 
state worn as garments or trimmings of garments, in 
the form of cloaks, tippets, cuffs, collars, &e. Such an 
employment of furs was very much a matter of neces- 
sity among the rude tribes where the custom was first 
followed. At first the skins were worn almost in the 
state in which they were taken from the animals; but 
as luxuries advanced, the art of dressing the skins 
became established, and fur took rank as an adorn- 
ment as well as a covering. We find that, by about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century in England, 
the custom of wearing costly furs had reached such a 
height, that Edward III., in one of his sumptuary laws 
(a.D. 1337), enacted that all persons who could not 
spend a hundred pounds a year should be absolutely 
prohibited the use of furs. . 

The dressing of furs for this purpose, or “furriery,” 
is much more simple than the preparation of felting- 
fur for the hatter, since it does not involve the separa- 
tion of the filaments from the pelt beneath. 

The fur-hunters of America, when they have cap- 
tured a beaver or other fur-bearing animal, strip off 
the skin, and hang it up to dry, either in the open air 
or in a dryand cool room where there is no fire. Great 
importance is attached both to the drying and to the 
careful packing of the skins ; for if the slightest degree 
of putrefaction ensues, the fur loses its firm hold of the 
pelt, and is not fit for furriers’ purposes. When the 
skins are brought to England and placed in the hands 
of the furrier, he examines them ‘minutely, to see that 
the drying has been properly effected, and the pelt in 
a firm state. He then proceeds to the two processes 
which constitute the main part of his business, viz. 
extracting the greasiness from the pelt, and also a kind 
of oil which is in the fur itself. The skin is put into a 
liquid containing bran, alum, and salt; and after suffi- 
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cient steeping it is worked about and scoured, so as to 
remove the grease. The fur is cleansed from its oili- 
ness by an application of soda and fine soap. The 
cleansed skin is finally washed thoroughly in cold 
water, and hung up to dry. The alum and other in- 
gredients employed in scouring the ee effect a kind 
of tanning or jerry: 2 rocess, by which the pelt is con- 
verted into a sort o thin leather, and thereby rendered 
more durable. 

When thus far prepared, the skins are ready to be 
worked up into the form of garments or materials for 
garments. In order to give the surface of the fur a 
uniform Jength and colour of fibre, it is often necessary 
tocut up a great many skins, and sew certain pieces of 
each edge to edge ; for it is rarely if ever the case that 
every part of the same skin is of one uniform colour. 
The cutting up of a skin thus becomes an important 
affair; for unless considerable tact be exhibited, many 
of the smaller pieces would run to waste, The furs 
which are used for these purposes are in general dif- 
ferent from those selected for felting ; they comprise 
usually the grey, the silver, and the black fox, the 
sable, the bear, the lynx, the ermine, the mink, the 
chinchilla, the marten, the wolf, the fitchet, and a few 
others of less common character, 

The preservation of furs, when kept in hand for 
manufacturing purposes, is a point of considerable im- 
portance, from the several sources of injury to which 
they are exposed, If kept too damp, they rot; if too 
dry, they diminish in weight. “ The great enemy to all 
furs,” says a practical writer on this subject in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ “is the common moth, 
This destroys the fling. principle. Whenever the 
slightest appearance in the fur indicates the secure 
lodgment of this little creature, it ought immediately to 
be used; or, if this cannot be done, it should be taken 
out of the paper bags, and broken all over with a smal! 
switch rod, or, what will answer the purpose still better, 
a hatter’s bow.” The same rules apply to the keeping 
of skins in good condition as to fur. The situation 
ought to be cool, dry, and well aired, They will 
seldom keep longer than twelve or eighteen months, 
without running great risk of suffering injury from the 
moth or black beetle. Too many ought not to be 
heaped together, and particularly if they be rabbit- 
skins, because the fat or grease about these skins will 
get heated, run amongst the fur, and become. of such 
an acrid nature as to corrode the very pelt itself. Many 

rsons are inélined to keep hare and rabbit skins a 
ong time, from a notion that the fur upon them will 
increase in length from the moisture Jeft in the pelt. 
This is an entirely erroneous opinion. Any one who 
will make the experiment will find that the amount of 
fur obtained off any given quantity of skins is much 
greater in weight when manufactured immediately 
after they are taken off the animal, than after having 
been kept for six or twelve months. 


Hail-storms in South America.—We were told a fact, which I 
would not have credited, if 1 had not had partly ocular proof of 
it; namely, that during the previous night, hail as large as small 
apples, and extremely hard, fallen with such violence as to 
kill the greater number of the wild animals, One of the 
men had already found thirteen deer (Cervus campestris) 
lying dead, and t saw their fresh hides ; another of the party, a 
few minutes after my arrival, brought in seven more. Now I well 
know that one man without dogs could hardly have killed seven 
deer in a week. ‘The men believed they had seen about fifteen 
dead ostriches (part of one of which we had for dinner), and they 
said that several were running about evidently blind in one eye. 
Numbers of smaller birds, as ducks, hawks, and idges, were 
killed. I saw one of the latter with a black on its back, 
as if it had been struck with a paving-stone, A fence of thistle 


stalks round the hovel was nearly broken down, and my informer, 
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putting his head out to see what was the matter, received a severe 
cut, and now wore a bandage. © The storm was said to have been 
of limited extent; we certainly saw from our last night’s bivouac 
a dense cloud and lightning in this direction. It is marvellous 
how such animals as deer could thus have been killed; 
but I have no doubt, from the evidence I have given, that the 
story is not in the least exaggerated.— Darwin’s Journal of a 
Voyage Round the World. 


Manufacture of Quills.—For yr od ay the quills of the 
goose are most generally employed, though, for purposes where 
great size and strength are required, those of the turkey and swan 
are highly prized. When geese are plucked several times in a 
year for other feathers, the quills are ouly taken at the first pluck- 
ing, about the end pf March. As taken from the bird, the horny 
sbitinds of the barrel of the quill is covered, both internally 
and externally, with a vascular membrane, which adheres very 
closely to it, and the substance of the quill itself is opaque, soft, 
and tough. The quills must therefore be subjected to certain 
operations by which the membranes may be detached and dried 
up, and the barrel rendered transparent, hard, and somewhat 
brittle ; previous to which they are sorted into primes, seconds, 
and pinions, the first of which consists of the largest and longest 
barrelled quills, and the others of such as possess these charac- 
teristics in a less degree. They are further sorted into right and 
left wing feathers, in order that all tied up in one bundle may 
have the same curvature ; and before tying up for sale the barb, 
or feather proper, is usually stripped off trom the inner edge of 
the stem, in order that they may lie compactly together. In a 
goose’s wing it is only the five exterior quills which are fit for 
making pens, and of these the first is the hardest and roundest, 
but the shortest, aud the second and third are considered the best. 
“ Dutch quills,” observes Dr. Ure, “have been highly esteemed, 
as the Dutch were the first who hit upon the art of preparing 
them well, by clearing them, both inside and outside, from a 
fatty humour with which they are naturally impregnated, and 
which prevents the ink from flowing freely along the pens made 
with them.” “The Dutch,” he adds, “ for a long time employed 
hot cinders or ashes to attain this end; and their secret was pre- 
served very carefully, but it at length transpired, and the process 
was then improved.” In the improved method the barrel end of 
the quill is plunged for a few seconds in a sand-bath, heated to 
about 140° Puhr. and then rubbed strongly with a piece of flan- 
nel. After this it appears white and transparent. “Both car- 
bonate of potash and sulpburic acid,” observes our authority, 
* have been tried to effect the same end, but without success.” 
The above process js, however, sometimes followed by a briet 
immersion in dilute muriatic acid, which gives the appearance 
of age to the quills. They must afterwards be made perfectly 

. The above is described by Dr. Ure as the French process ; 
he notices two other modes adopted by London quill-dealers, the 
first of which is styled the Dutch method. In it the workman, 
who is styled a Dutcher, sits before a small stove-fire, into which 
he thrusts the barrel of the quill for about a second. Immedi- 
ately upon withdrawing it from the fire, he draws it under the 
edge of a large blunt-edged knife, called a hook (shaped some- 
what like a patten-maker’s knife, and, like it, having a fulcrum 
at one end, formed by a hook and staple, and a handle at the 
other end, by which pressure may be communicated), by which 
it is forcibly compressed against a block or plate of iron, heated 
to about 350° Fahr. By this process the barrel, which is ren- 
dered soft and elastic by the heat, is pressed flat, and stripped of 
its outer membrane, without danger of splitting. It springs 
back to its natural form, and the dressing is completed by 
scrubbing with a piece of rough dog-fish skin. The principal 
workman employed in this operation can pass two thousand quills 
through his hands in a day of ten hours. In the other method 
alluded to, which is considered inferior as regards the quality of 
the quills fer pen-making, although it makes them somewhat 
more pleasing to the eye, the quills are first stained yellow by 
steeping them for a night in a decoction, of turmeric, then dried 
in warm sand, and subsequently scraped by the Dutcher in the 
manner above described. Steaming for four hours has - = 
suggested as a mode of dressing or preparing quills. vy 
Vhativer BAL pat external membrane is removed, that inside 
the quill remains, separated from it, and shrivelled up in the 
centre of the barrel, until it is cut open to convert it into a pen. 


—Penny Cyclopedia. 
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